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SOME DEFINITIONS OF INDIVIDUALISM' 



EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS 

Lewis Institute, Chicago 



We are to consider various meanings of one word. When 
you hear a word, say the noise "marks," you don't know 
whether it means Karl Marx, finger marks, trade marks, silver 
marks, Goldmarcks, or Hart, Schaffner & Marx. So much de- 
pends on the situation and the grace of God! A printed word 
is a "set of marks," but is a "Set of Marx" only a word? It 
is to some folks. 

Now the word individual means indivisible. It means a 
unit. We got it from Cicero, who got it by translating the 
Greek word atomos, "atom," into individuum. Atomism and 
individualism are the same word, only an atom is now a thing, 
and an individual a person. Why this division of meaning? 
And why does Webster give seven meanings to individualism? 
And why does one of Webster's individualisms refer to lichens 
and not to men ? 

Because wherever a scientific unit is employed there is logi- 
cally some sort of individualism. Therefore there are hundreds 
of possible individualisms, from which I now beg you to grant 
me an arbitrary number, say nineteen. Laugh gently while I 
name them. Our nineteen individualisms shall be termed: ar- 
tistic; religious; monistic, pluralistic, solipsistic, specialistic ; sym- 
biotic, Darwinian, cellular; absolute and relative; energic and 
atomic; atomistic, immediate, social; socialistic, anarchistic, inter- 
mediate. It grieves me to hear you laugh so hard, but you may 
as well laugh now, for with this fearsome nineteen I propose to 
erase the hard and fast line drawn by some of you between indi- 
vidualists and socialists. 

Consider now the meaning of the termination -ism. Solipsism 
is only a theory, hypnotism only a practice, barbarism only a 

'A popular lectitte delivered before the Young People's Socialist League of Chicago, 
January 8, igii. 
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State. But individualism may be either a theory, a practice, 
or a state, or conceivably all three at once. So we may theoreti- 
cally multiply our nineteen by three, which will give us 
fifty-seven. This number suggests to all of us the number 
of "Heinz's varieties of pickles." The classification begins to 
look like a put-up-job, and I now confess that such it is. I 
have usually called myself some sort of individualist, but I 
wish to pour just enough ridicule on individualism to show 
that it is a fluid and inexact term. 

We may begin to qualify by distinguishing artistic indi- 
vidualism. Artists are always talking about it. They say that 
the important thing is individuality. Emerson constantly uses 
individualism and individuality as synonyms. Artists go so 
far as to call an idiosyncrasy an individualism. 

Certainly the great artists are very unlike. You cannot 
mistake Homer for Dante, or Sophocles for Shakspere, or 
Raphael for Michelangelo, or Bach for Chopin, or the author 
of .Genesis for the author of the Origin of Species. Each man 
is unduplicated. With each died an individual magic. 

Or rather, the magic lives on. Look at the influence of 
these men. Homer made the Olympian religion. Shakspere 
has taught kings how to speak and lovers how to make love. 
He has educated more men than the schools. His imaginary 
Hamlet is ten times more real and important than the historical 
prince of that name. 

Yet Homer is a social organ. He is the voice of early 
Greece. Various poets and many folktales are imbedded in 
him. He is not an original author in the modern sense. Gene- 
sis is the work of successive generations of authors. Genesis 
records successive revisions of ideals. So does Darwin — in 
a less literal but equally true sense. But Genesis could not 
have been written in Greece, or Homer in Palestine; each has 
a racial individuality. 

The individuality of artists is evolutionary. Giotto, Raphael, 
Michelangelo — that is the necessary historical order. Giotto 
teaches Raphael that spirituality must be homelike. Raphael 
shows what can be done to represent a perfect balance of soul 
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and body. Raphael leaves nothing for Michelangelo to be great 
in save anatomy. Shakspere is not merely Shakspere — he is 
also the quintessence of his predecessors, from Marlowe to the 
first monk who wrote a miracle play. As the playwright Synge 
says: "All art is collaboration." 

Artistic individuality is group individuality, and in our day 
the groups are growing smaller, so that individuality is often 
eccentricity. Now that Tolstoi has gone, there is hardly a liv- 
ing author who makes a lofty appeal to all classes. There 
seems to be in art a certain atomistic tendency. Under the 
influence of science, art can be imagined as reduced to a terribly 
individualistic status. Perhaps nothing would be left but portrait- 
making. We might get so scientific as to see in our children no 
individual beauty, but only the young of a certain selfish animal. 
Still, we should probably have their tintypes taken, because any 
child may show individual peculiarities that are biologically sig- 
nificant. 

But this is a gloomy view. Let us believe that the intensely 
individualizing experiences of emotion and beauty will never 
go out of fashion. We may object to portraits that cost ten 
thousand apiece, when other people's children can't get their 
picture taken at all except by the prison photographer. But 
really it is no crime to love the looks of one's own child. Let 
us hope that as the public attains a wider vision it may be 
trusted to read universal interests into the artist's work, how- 
ever individual that may be. Did you see in a Christmas maga- 
zine that picture of a woman standing beneath the stars, on 
the roof of a tenement house? She held her baby in her arms. 
The Madonna — here again, here always ! Some of you per- 
haps think that such a picture is useless; some of you would 
rather have a universal strike, and let all the artists and para- 
sites and middlemen stand aside. But there will never be a 
universal strike in which the woman and child will not be the 
central figure. 

The musical genius of the future will not be crudely indi- 
vidual, as too many musical geniuses now are. The music of 
Tristan and Isolde is immensely fashionable, because it frees a 
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certain type of strong man and woman from large interests and 
responsibilities, and individualizes for them their turbulent crude 
feelings. But there will some day be a type of music which 
will be the most important form of art — the most disciplined, 
most elevated, most subtle, most expressive of all the arts. 

The poetic genius of the future Swinburne will not be spent 
in vain cries and confused longings, as it was in our day, but 
will make for a definite social end. The Shelley of the future 
will not be a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain. He will stand on earth, not rapt 
above the pole. He will sing the hymns of humanity. But he 
must be left free to sing in his own way. Social control must 
not make him a parasite either of capital or of the mob. In 
exchange for freedom his art will purify, exalt, and calm the 
collective spirit which it individualizes. 

As to religious individualism, its historical course is as 
follows. Early religion is conventional and tyrannical to a 
high degree. The tribe selects the priest and forces the office 
on him. Then a prophet arises, a strong individual who criti- 
cizes the formalism of priest and people. He is stoned to death 
by the mob. The next generation finds in that prophet its own 
voice, and builds a fine sepulcher for him. The painful process 
is repeated indefinitely, i>roducing finer individualities and 
larger solidarities. 

It comes clearly into light in Palestine. The nation is a 
chosen people, a solidarity which is safe, as it thinks, and may 
do as it pleases. A Jeremiah warns it that it is not safe unless 
it acts with corporate responsibility. The prophecy comes true, 
and the brains of Israel are plucked out by the Babylonian 
eagle. Then Jeremiah repudiates the nation and preaches indi- 
vidual responsibility and private worship. Later the nation 
attains a church solidarity, and the Pharisee flourishes. Jesus 
repeats the process of Jeremiah, on a scale and with a quality 
supremely spiritual. He values the individual above all things, 
yet he prays for a new solidarity. "When thou prayest, enter 
into thine inner chamber, and pray. Thy Kingdom come." For 
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driving home such views as this, Jesus meets the usual fate of 
prophets. 

Then a church is built on his tomb, and attains a majestic 
political solidarity. But this solidarity has broken down through 
the criticisms of a long series of individualists, and the present 
tendency of Christianity is almost atomistic. Possibly all the 
churches will be disintegrated before a new religious solidarity, 
based on full recognition of modern science and social problems, 
really begins to be established. Some such solidarity will in- 
evitably return. As Joubert said: "There can be no good time 
in the future which is unlike the good times of the past." 

All faith in progress seems to me religious in the sense that 
it involves an ideal which none of the special sciences by itself 
warrants. The impulse to live and hope is without warrant in 
the meaningless changes of energy. When a bunch of carbons 
and colloids stands up and proclaims that "he" is a person, we 
get a kind of wholeness that is more than its parts. This new 
individual in nature proposes to live and beget his kind and im- 
prove society, and trust blindly to the universe to warrant his 
insolence. He does this without scientific warrant in any spe- 
cial sense. He does it by demanding that the sciences shall 
serve the whole man. He has a faith which turns science into a 
subordinate thing, an instrument. Astronomy takes away the 
ancient world in which man was the center, and man retorts by 
calling on the whole starry universe to set his little watch by. 
You cannot down him, this atom with infinite pretensions. 

Whenever religion becomes a religion of physics, belief in 
the value of the human individual languishes. The Hindoos 
had algebra and physics while your ancestors and mine were 
still unable to count their fingers with accuracy. Consequently 
Hindoo philosophy reduces a man to his proper physical rank 
as an atom in the universe. Consequently the late Swami Vive- 
kanada — in spite of his practical efforts to help India — said in 
Chicago : "All this talk about a millennium is nonsense. Men's 
efforts to help each other are like the running of white mice in 
a circular cage." That is Hindoo atomism, against which young 
India is now struggling. 
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Contrast it with Semitic individualism. The atom becomes 
a microcosm. The Semite wants the earth. Mark Twain says 
that the British are mentioned in the Bible : "Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth." But Moses was the 
original meek man. Yet this Semitism, purified as Judaism, is 
a noble individualism, and remains a constant warning against 
all Hindoo willingness to treat man as one of the mere atoms 
which his brain creates. 

In philosophy the word individualism has two uses. It 
means solipsism, and it means what is called Leibnitzean monad- 
ism. Solipsism is the theory that the self knows only itself. 
Solipsism is the bogey-man of philosophy. No one calls him- 
self a solipsist, but most philosophers suspect other philosophers 
of falling into this error. Leibnitzean monadism is the doctrine 
that the world is composed of monads, certain indivisibles of 
dififerent degrees of self -direction. A chemical element is a 
monad showing psychoid affinities for other elements. A 
crystal is a monad having enough self-direction to assume geo- 
metrical forms. Plants, animals, men are monads. Everything 
is a monad or a group of monads. 

Leibnitz is one of the philosophers who think that the uni- 
verse is divisible into more than one center of causation. He 
is one of the so-called pluralists. The pluralists cannot believe 
that all beings are of one kind, or that all are utterly dependent 
moments in a great unitary system. They do not find any one 
formula that will express the whole of reality. Not to carry 
the matter back to Greek days, we may say that Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume were pluralists, and that in our own time 
men like Bergson and James are such. For the purpose of the 
evening we may call such men pluralistic individualists. These 
philosophers believe that the universe is still in the making, 
and that various individuals are contributing their share. 

But suppose you believe that the universe is of one stuff, 
a closed system, a perfect and finished thing or act or person 
in which or in whom there is only seeming imperfection. Sup- 
pose you believe that the universe is so perfect that it needs no 
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God, or that God is so perfect that he never has a new thought. 
Then you entertain a monistic individuaUsm of some sort. You 
think of the sum-total of reahty as one indivisible individual. 
In fact you don't speak of sum-totals at all, for your universe 
isn't made up by addition. It is the unit, undivided eternally. 
If you think it is a godless system, then the universe is to you a 
thing, an atom. If you think it a divine system, then your indi- 
vidual is God, in whom we live and move and have our being, 
possessing no selfhood independent of his. And if you think of 
your Infinite Indivisible not as a thing or as a person, but as in- 
scrutable pure being which somehow gets manifested as appear- 
ance and reality, then you are some sort of an absolutist. As the 
distinguished absolutist Bradley says : "There is nothing which, to 
speak properly, is individual or perfect, except the Absolute." 

It is a fascinating thing to compare a true monist like Spi- 
noza with a true pluralist like Leibnitz. One spends his life 
in a single room, concentrating his thought on the indivisibility 
of the indivisible. He is excommunicated and all that, but 
nobody who knows him doubts his sincerity. The other is 
known in every city of Europe : has more than a thousand cor- 
respondents; reveals new and rich possibilities in every known 
science; invents that amazingly useful thing, the calculus of 
infinitesimals; and is mistrusted by nearly everybody as too 
pliable, versatile, tolerant, sympathetic, and various. Conse- 
quently both men end alike — in having small funerals. 

As we come to the sciences we note that there are many, 
and that new ones are being formed every year. Science tends 
to specialize in every direction, so that one specialist hardly 
knows what another is talking about. Let us call this tendency 
specialistic individualism. It creates by abstraction a thousand 
worlds out of one. The scientific imagination, focused on the 
world, can shut out the whole of the reality except some thin 
system in which it is interested. 

Turn the light of imagination on the earth, which is boom- 
ing along toward the star Vega at the rate of nineteen miles a 
second. We are already a hundred miles nearer Vega than we 
were when that sentence began, but we can hold the projectile 
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steadily in view. Now shut out everything but botany, and you 
see a green world. The oceans disappear, but the vast film of 
seaweed remains, and the earth is a study in greens, varied by 
the laws of plant distribution. Let this abstraction cease and 
the green earth slip back into the whole. Draw out now the 
geological system of truth, and you see the tektosphere blocked 
out in granite reds, coal blacks, marble whites, limestone grays, 
marl blues, while the whole transparent solid is filled with the 
lines of strata. Change the abstraction again. The geological 
world slips back where it belongs, and you see the meteoro- 
logical world only. You see only the atmosphere, a great deli- 
cate bubble rippling with storms and threaded with isothermal 
curves. And by changing from light to light you can draw 
out a thousand worlds, one after the other. This is the process 
of the sciences. This is systematized abstraction. It gives a 
series of Utopias, worlds each of which is theoretically har- 
monious. No one man lives in many of these worlds. The 
Judean prophets lived in an ethical system, and could not see 
the geological world, though the cretaceous limestone beneath 
their feet, a stone made of shells, was a silent invitation to them 
all the time. You live in America. So does the Greek fruit- 
seller around the corner, but are you and he really in the same 
country? 

Turn once more to our dissolving views of the world, and 
take things mathematically. All the colors and forms disappear 
and we seem to gaze on a blank. But groping in our memories 
we can find at least the circumference of the earth, a line in- 
closing space. There is that one quantity, and we reach the 
idea of an absolute unity. But we recall that the solid world 
was full of lines. Back they come into the picture, crossing 
and recrossing in every possible kind of group. We can single 
out any group and call it a one. Evidently any group of things 
can be treated provisionally as an individual. So we arrive at 
an absolute and a provisional individualism. We can single 
out the coastline of our country and say, the United States is 
one. Or we can trace the lines of the states and say, the United 
States are divided by lines — color lines for example. 
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Now out of the absolute and provisional units of this mathe- 
matical Utopia very complex special systems can be built up. 
A geometrician can get so far away from an algebraist that the 
two can hardly be invited out to dinner together with any as- 
surance of a good time. On the other hand, each of these won- 
derful fellows drew his abstractions from the real world, and 
knows that sooner or later his system will have to dip back into 
life and be of practical service. This consciousness draws the 
mathematicians together and tends to socialize the different sys- 
tems. Everywhere you see mathematics being applied. Some 
individual problem may summon arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
calculus all in one stroke. And there is no end in sight to the 
possibilities of applied mathematics. The mechanical world, 
the biological, the psychological, the sociological all cry out: 
Come and measure me. So there will be chronometry and bi- 
ometry and psychometry and statistics ad infinitum. You can't 
prevent this. You don't want to prevent it. You want to see 
how far mathematics may be soundly applied. If the figures 
prove imperfect, why, calculations will have to be done over, 
and that will help to solve the question of what the race will 
busy itself about after everybody becomes financially independ- 
ent. There will always remain pretty problems, for instance 
the calculus of love. 

Shift the abstracting imagination to the world of physics. 
Some of the geometrical lines remain fixed, some begin to move 
in complex ways, for this is a world of "apparent" rest and 
"real" motion. Light dawns on the scene, and shadows and 
colors and luminous solids appear. Heat steals toward us. 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole. And we ask. Where 
are the individuals in this picture? What are the units? We 
are told that there are many, some visible, some invisible, 
some immediately practical, some only remotely practical. There 
are quantitative units of acceleration, velocity, mass, inertia, 
momentum, pressure, surface, volume, work, magnetism, electro- 
magnetism, and electrostatics. And these are all reducible to 
units of energy. Perhaps as nearly indivisible a unit as any in 
the tiny erg. It takes more than thirteen million ergs to equal 
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a foot-pound. I fear we must allow the term energic individu- 
alism to cover all this variety of units. 

The specialists are welcome to them. I tremble to think 
how many ergs you are spending in the effort to make head 
or tail of this lecture. Why, considered from the simon-pure 
energic point of view, there is nobody in this room except ergs. 
You lift a hand, and have the audacity to call it your individual 
hand, but it is as public a thing as the moon in the sky. Its 
lines of energy, that pass through it and make it, extend beyond 
the thought of man. That little girl you met as she came home 
from the factory by starlight has no individuality in this per- 
fect Utopia of physical law. She is the energic universe itself, 
functioning in one sad little equilibrium. Yet why sad ? Strains 
and tensions cannot feel. The starlight that falls upon her en- 
ables her to look up at you. But if you want the "reality" of 
that act, say now that certain rays which started ten thousand 
years ago from those burning suns are being reflected back by 
way of a crystalline lens. Theoretically they bring her now the 
sights which were enacted on the fixed stars before Babylon flour- 
ished or Egypt was. But this little queen of space is not 
amused. She wants less starlight and more sunlight; fewer 
ergs and more energy; less physics and more physician. She 
wants physical individualism not as a Utopia but as a practice. 
She will gladly exchange her abstract infinity for a little benefi- 
cent adjustment of the laws of heat and light. 

Abstract now the theory of chemistry. The chemical world 
is also a world of energy, but it uses some eighty kinds of it. 
These "elements" might be called the chemical individuals, ex- 
cept that they rest on the old Greek atomism modernized. Apply 
the atomic microscope and you have a world of whirling dust 
or birdshot. These individuals are minute particles, imagined, 
not seen; calculated, not observed; weighed in terms of the 
lightest; capable of being reduced to energic terms and read 
as systems, but roughly true as individuals and possessed of 
Wirklichkeit. By measuring them and their affinities the 
chemist acquires some control of them. He can make a poison 
which will destroy a child's life in three seconds ; or an anti- 
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toxin which will save him from diphtheria in three hours. That 
medicine was worked out by Behring and Kitasuto, a German 
and a Japanese. It has saved thousands of British and American 
boys. England and America can arm these boys with rifles 
and direct them to destroy the relatives of Behring and Kita- 
suto. Chemical individualism is very practical. 

In biology what is actually known as individualism is the 
reverse of atomism. It is the combined life of two organisms 
which look like one. A lichen is an alga surrounded by a 
fungus, and this common life or symbiosis may endure for cen- 
turies. I will call this, symbiotic individualism. But what is 
the true biological individual? Is it the stamen, the pistil, the 
flower, the bush, or the stalk? Is it the coral polyp, or that 
beautiful stone paperweight of yours made of a thousand polyps? 
And were the Siamese twins one individual or two? 

Of course in the higher forms of life everybody knows an 
individual animal when he sees it. A hundred years ago nat- 
uralists thought they knew species quite as definitely. A species 
was a special creation and a fixed unit. It had a sort of divine 
individuality. Then came Darwin, and proceeded to study in- 
dividual animals and plants, announcing at last that species 
grade imperceptibly into each other, and that all classification 
must be cautious and provisional. House-flies are all alike for 
certain purposes, and all deserve to be swatted. But house- 
flies shade off into other kinds of flies, and Noah needed infinite 
caution if he was to avoid exterminating some allied species 
for fear he had too many specimens of musca domestica. Since 
Darwin's day the actual transformation of a species has been 
observed. It occurred more suddenly than Darwin would have 
thought possible, but the fact does not alter the significance of 
what we may call Darwinian individualism. By this I mean 
the recognition of the tremendous importance of variations in 
the individual. They are important because they mean the pos- 
sibility of change and improvement. 

The principle is far-reaching. Into every science it has 
brought a new caution, a new patience, and a new hope. 

Rough classification is a necessity of life, to be sure. We 
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should be paralyzed if we did not use such standards as good 
and bad, manual and intellectual, dollars and half dollars. We 
have to choose things that are good, labor that is roughly one 
thing or the other, and payments in the coin of the realm. Men 
have progressed by doing these things, however unscientifically. 
They rush to extremes, and then there comes compromise and 
more rushing to extremes. 

But when science comes into the game, it tempers our zeal. 
We lose our power for worshiping our pet abstractions. We 
acquire a habit of scrutinizing all our classifications. We find 
that no individual thing or man is wholly good or wholly bad; 
that no labor is wholly manual or wholly mental ; that no dollar 
is quite the same thing this year as last, because we want to 
buy more things, and because it is only a business myth that the 
dollar remains a fixed unit. We see that it is not an easy thing 
to classify individuals if we know much about them. Homer 
calls all the Ethiopians "blameless" — ^because they lived so far 
away; and Bostonians once did the same thing. There are 
some decent people outside of the socialist party, and not all 
socialists are enemies of society. We learn to look at people 
as Darwin looked at biological individuals, and to see that 
classifications may be tentative or even humorous and still be 
useful. We see too that however you name a class of people 
you cannot make the name mean just what it did fifty years 
ago. 

You recall that Herbert Spencer was a great classifier. He 
got up those words egoist and altruist, which have served a 
useful purpose but are now nearly ready for the scrap heap. 
One day he told Huxley that he had always wanted to write a 
play. "I know the plot," said the caustic biologist. "Certainly 
not; I never told anyone." "Oh, yes, I know, it would be this: 
A beautiful theory slain by a villainous little fact." 

But is there no biological individualism which corresponds 
to chemical atomism? Yes, in the first place, chemistry and 
physics overlap biology at least half way. Then we have such 
units as Sachs's energid. But chief of all we have the cell. We 
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have a cellular individualism. Cytology deals with the cell as a 
unit, histology deals with cells as forming tissue. 

Abstract the world of histological individualism, and you 
have one vast tissue of cells; species shade slowly into species, 
and then plants, trees, cats, dogs, men all disappear into one 
great cell-plasm. Increase the magnifying power and each cell 
becomes an organism, an organism so complicated that one de- 
spairing physiologist is said to have remarked, "Every cell is 
a law unto itself." 

That cellular web seems to some people to be the whole of 
reality about life. Mr. Edison, for instance, whose usual units 
are volts and amperes, is fascinated by this utopia. He is reported 
as saying: "I am not an individual, I am an aggregate of cells. 
If you cut your finger and it bleeds, you lose cells. They are the 
individuals. You don't know who they are." And then he 
proceeds to say that because he is not an individual he cannot 
survive death. 

I wonder if Mr. Edison has given up any of his patent 
rights because he is not an individual. It is not likely. It is 
probable that he shifted his abstracting imagination and con- 
jured up the economic world, in which he is an individual — 
and a very generous one. 

Now it may easily be that Mr. Edison will not survive 
death. But I could almost wish that before death he would 
read Driesch's recent work on the Organism. Driesch is an 
eminent biologist. His second volume is devoted entirely to 
the problem of biological individuality. What he says is this: 
"The single cells of a tissue are not as such a really essential 
constituent of organism." And he proceeds — through a laby- 
rinth of thought — to develop his principle of entelechy, or in- 
dividualizing and formative power. There is in nature a forma- 
tive principle which is not mental, he thinks, but acts in a manner 
akin to mind, so that he calls it psychoid. Farther than that he 
does not go. The cytologist Wilson closes his book on the Cell 
with these words: "The study of the cell has on the whole 
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seemed to widen rather than to narrow the enormous gap which 
separates even the lowest forms of life from the organic world." 

When such men as Driesch and Wilson say such things as 
these, we must call Mr. Edison's remarks adventurous rather 
than scientific. We owe much to his adventures among voltaic 
cells; we owe nothing to his adventures among human cells. 
Mr. Edison is a great inventor and adapter. If thought has in- 
dividual units, most of his have come from other men. He 
takes these social contributions and by the formative entelechy 
within him makes electric light where there was none. The 
mother who stands by her dead boy hopes that his individuality 
survives. She hopes that it is truly indivisible; that it is not 
a mere cellular abstraction. That is her vital religious indi- 
vidualism, founded in hope, as Edison's discoveries were 
founded in hope. She may be profoundly deluded. This uni- 
verse may be a mother-deluding device. But you certainly can- 
not prove it by appealing to biology. 

Cellular individualism has a practical side. It is of incal- 
culable value in medicine. To Schwann and Virchow and Pas- 
teur and their successors we owe an enormous debt. For ex- 
ample, recent experiments in the Rockefeller institute, proving 
the possibility of cellular growth apart from the living body, 
are said to bring us a long step nearer to the solution of the 
cancer problem. And the social sciences will in due time re- 
ceive from cytological sources sound theories of heredity and 
eugenics. 

When we proceed from biology to anthropology, we find it 
more and more difficult to establish units. If it is hard to define 
a sponge, how much harder it is to define a human sponge! 
If it is hard to analyze a sea-urchin, what shall we do with the 
street-urchin? If some microparasites are essential to digestion, 
how shall we distinguish between useful and useless human 
parasites? If a careless eye might mistake a yeast for a mold, 
how distinguish a social moldiness from a social ferment? 
Can a supreme court decide the indivisibility of a contract by 
appealing to the indivisibility of a contractile muscle? These 
are fantastic questions, and warn us that we can't use biological 
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metaphors with perfect comfort. A friend of mine recently 
wrote a briUiant article on the difference between crystalloid 
minds and colloid minds. The crystalloid minds are all that's 
clear, orderly, and beautiful. The colloid minds are sticky, 
glutinous, and mussy. This was a useful distinction. The only 
trouble with it is that colloids are the basic material of life. 
Crystals are clear, geometrical, beautiful, perfect, and dead. So 
when we find biologists like Virchow, Haeckel, and Spencer 
speculating in the social sciences, our "specialistic individu- 
alism" warns us to take them with a large pinch of salt. 

I fear that if we should attempt to throw the "true" psycho- 
logical individual out there on the illuminated screen, we should 
find that psychology has consisted of a few measurements and 
a good many words. Ever since men did any thinking they 
have been psychologizing, and always by words. And every 
now and then a distrust of words has fallen on thinkers, and 
they have tried to substitute exacter units. In our own day 
there are elaborate laboratories filled with delicate instruments 
of precision for studying the intensities of mental acts. These 
methods of course start with the body, assuming that to be the 
real individual, and refusing to admit for a minute that the 
mind can be disembodied. Starting from such an individual 
the experimenter proceeds to smaller units, till he gets definite 
time-units, which are essentially mathematical. This process 
of psychophysics is legitimate, and is a secure step toward link- 
age of the various worlds of science. The method began with 
Weber and Fechner, and the first definite law arrived at was 
the so-called law of Weber, that if sensations are to increase 
arithmetically their stimuli must increase geometrically. 

But Fechner has also another psychology. He had a private 
speculation by which he read mind into the entire inorganic 
world. As Wundt, his great experimental successor, says : "The 
human mind is so constituted that it cannot gather experiences 
without at the same time supplying an admixture of its own 
speculation." Now we have seen enough about speculations to 
be sure that they rest on genuine human interests, no matter 
how high they fly. And there is no interest more human than 
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the social interest. Language itself is a social function, and 
we must not be surprised if its elements have formed the base 
of psychological theory. The whole universe has been con- 
ceived by Hindoos and by schoolmen as a sentence, and it has 
been conceived by Plato and Philo as a creative word. Such 
speculations may seem to you so ingenious as to be stupid, but 
there is a German proverb which says, "Die Dummheit ist eine 
gute Gabe Gottes, man soil sie nur nicht misbrauchen." 

And there are good social reasons for every psychology. If 
the Hindoos treated the universe as a sentence, it was in the 
hope that human purposes could be found within the purpose 
of the whole, for the sentence was developed before words were 
developed, and its purpose incloses the purpose of its parts. If 
Plato regarded the self as a fixed eternal thing, it was because 
Plato saw no other way of checking a certain immoral tendency 
in the psychology of sophists. The psychology of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and Lucretius was atomistic in the literal physical 
sense. The self is a swarm of infinitely minute atoms which 
at death are dissipated. Why? Not because Epicurus knew 
anything about it, but because he wished to free man from the 
fear of Tartarus, and did not want all sorts of irresponsible 
gods and demons snooping around him. If Spinoza, on the 
other hand, made the human soul a mere atom in the wholeness 
of God, it was because in very truth he judged us more nobly 
than we deserve. To be an atom in the mind of God is an ideal 
to which few men have deserved to aspire. To be an atom in the 
mind of God is greater than to be the whole thing on earth. Spi- 
noza had no petty crotchets that he wanted to preserve. His wants 
were few — he kept them few. He had no desire for individuality 
in dress or in menage. He solved all economic problems by cur- 
tailing his demands. And so stripped of all the things called indi- 
vidual he stepped fearlessly into God. He resigned himself in per- 
fect unselfishness to the laws of the universe, asking in return 
only that he might understand them. "Human life," he said, 
"is neither to be wept over nor laughed at, but to be under- 
stood." By this sacrifice Spinoza attained a larger and truer 
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individuality. Intellectually he came as near getting at the 
secret of an indivisible universe as any man has ever come. 

In the Middle Ages psychology was influenced by the neces- 
sity of defining the Trinity. Out of that discussion grew a 
great fear of words as words. The schoolmen revolted against 
Plato's idea that general class-concepts like "nation," "horse," 
"trees," are eternal realities and existences. These class-names 
began to seem empty. We know this nation, this horse, this 
tree, but what are nation, horse, tree in themselves? That is 
nominalism in philosophy, and it has been growing stronger for 
a thousand years. It is this tendency which Darwin so tre- 
mendously accelerated. 

But nominalism produced some curious results on the way 
down. It produced, for instance, Hume, who rejected "mind" 
and "soul" as mere words, and found the true unit of psychology 
in the "sensation." Analyze mind, he said, and you will find 
it merely a convenient fiction for a string of separate sensa- 
tions. Take away those sensations and your mind, soul, self, 
disappears. This doctrine, you see, is a sort of return to the 
atomism of Epicurus, and so it has been called psychological 
atomism. For our purposes this evening we may call it atom- 
istic individualism. 

In Hume's day this atomistic psychology seems to have gone 
hand in hand with atomistic sociology and atomistic industrial- 
ism. Hume was a friend of Rousseau. This Frenchman, tired 
of court life, and deeply impressed by Locke's theory of 
"natural rights," taught that primitive society was a free social 
contract, and urged a return to nature. Hence he helped on the 
French revolution, with its cry of "Hang the last king with 
the entrails of the last priest." Rousseau was unaware that 
primitive society knows nothing of contract, but is a tremendous 
solidarity, a tyrannical status, a rule by the superstitions of 
the mob. 

Hume was also a contemporary of Arkwright and Har- 
greave, who invented the spinning jenny, and of Watt, who 
brought the steam engine into general use. These men were 
not psychologists, but they were making practical use of exact 
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mechanical units. Indeed, had Watt not been a maker of sex- 
tants, a man accustomed to micrometric accuracy of workman- 
ship, he would never have got his cylinders into working order. 

The machines were bought up by the thrifty middle class, 
and a reign of economic individualism set in. It was as if the 
contemporary philosophies were being applied in the lowest 
terms possible — lowest ethically as well as every other way. 
Epicurus was a saint, and Hume was a respectable person, whose 
doctrines merely made him open-minded and cheerful. But you 
recall what Epicureanism meant among the degenerate follow- 
ers of the master. It meant, "Let us eat and drink, for tomor- 
row we die." Well, the men who bought the machines were 
not readers of Hume, perhaps, but they seemed to say: "I am 
not an individual in any permanent or responsible sense. I 
am only a series of sensations, and I will feed those sensations to 
the full." At all events the manufacturer proceeded to own 
the machinery, take the profits, and treat with his employees as 
individuals, not to say atoms. There was no collectivistic feel- 
ing in the nation to stop him. 

Hume's atomism is now discarded, and in its place we have 
an immediate individualism. The fashionable name just now 
for this immediate individuality is "consciousness." It means 
being awake. You are most truly indivisible when most awake. 
Sleep scatters you; sensations come storming along into the 
dreamer's mind, and he is a prey to each in turn. Once thor- 
oughly aroused, you "pull yourself together." You get "self- 
control." You become conscious, that is, grasping masses of 
organized thought and handling them together. You are no 
longer the slave of those successive atoms into which sleep di- 
vides you. Sensations rain in on you as in a dream, but you 
suppress all but what are useful for your conscious purpose. 
You get absorbed in that purpose, and seem to triumph over 
time. You grip things in your attention and enjoy a second 
of eternity. Of course time gets you again, and what you say 
after ten at night is sensational and incoherent, and then you 
drop off into unconsciousness. To be awake is to be dead to 
the irrelevant; to be asleep is to be at the mercy of the irrele- 
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vant. The psychologists are working hard with this paradoxi- 
cal and evasive "consciousness." Sooner or later they will 
be compelled to establish some unit of it, some criterion of its 
presence, and then they will give you their notion of just when 
an animal attains consciousness, or just when a baby wakes up, 
or just when you and I know what we are about. Success to 
them. The sooner they get their unit, the better. Whatever it 
is, it will have to be changed, but they can't work accurately 
without some criterion. 

Some of them are more afraid of the word than others. 
Some feel about it as Hume felt about "mind." When so much 
physical and neural energy — outside the body or within it — is 
necessary to produce consciousness, why shouldn't the processes 
that produce it be consciousness? Man at best is largely an 
automatic creature. Why then say that he, the true self, is that 
glimmering light above the body, that delicate equilibrium so 
hard to produce, and so easily shut off by a little fatigue or a 
dry lecture? Have I really quenched the "selves" of those 
fortunate ones among you whom I have sent to sleep? Perish 
the thought. 

But such words as soul, mind, spirit, consciousness, self, 
ego, psychosis, thought, feeling, imagination, perception, sensa- 
tion will not stay put. We never find any of these words, these 
abstractions, these concepts, except as associated with a body, 
but like Psyche or the words of the Homeric heroes, they grow 
wings and fly away. Well, if they only fly in the right direction 
no great harm is done. And just now they are flying right — 
not up into the metaphysical utopia of Plato's vision, but toward 
other bodies. "Self" may be a delusion and a lie, but if so 'tis 
a quick lie and will away from me to you. By all of which I 
mean that there is such a thing as social psychology — a social 
psychological individualism. 

As Professor Addison Moore puts it, thought is never to 
be regarded as the function of one brain only. There is a whole 
chorus of psychologists who in one way or another are saying 
practically the same thing — such men as Wundt, Tarde, LeBon, 
McDougall, Dewey, Cooley, Mead, Tufts, Royce, Ross, Prince, 
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Sidis, Lagorio, Wallis representing different technical interests 
and points of view, but practically unanimous that individual 
psychology is only half the truth. It is as if all these men had 
opened their Plato and read that if you want to know what 
justice is, you had better study a city's consciousness before 
that of an individual; or had opened their Latin dictionaries 
and read that "consciousness" once meant the act of two or 
more persons knowing the same thing. Minds overlap. Let me 
put the matter, not technically, but practically, with a "literary" 
disregard for exact logic. There would be no awareness of "I" 
but for an awareness of "you." Other selves logically precede 
myself. I get my thoughts and ideas from others. Not only 
does the blood of my ancestors flow in my body, but my family 
associates give me by every word and act some part of my 
growing self. Put me in solitude, and not only will my self 
refuse to grow, but it will go mad. If it is to stay balanced 
there must be something to balance it, if nothing more than a 
dog. The consciousness that there is somebody near by gives 
at once some sense of balance. A man in hysterics will hold 
on to your hand; he feels himself going to pieces; he doesn't 
know who he is ; he has to function by your brain, as truly as 
if blood were flowing into his veins from yours. 

Again, in so-called solitude I talk to "myself." Thought is 
always a conversation. That is possible only because my self is 
a center in which so many others function. My relatives, my 
teachers, my friends, my authors lurk within that center. They 
are not "bodily" there, but if Plato or Marx possesses my soul 
he comes very near being the whole thing. Plato's thoughts be- 
come my thoughts — so far as I am up to them ; and he is present 
by proxy, or abstract, or image, or quintessence, or symbol, or 
however you will, functioning still as of old. The regenerate 
Christian says, "Christ lives in me," and the remark is psycho- 
logically sound. We cannot say mathematically that a lot of 
selves are atoms which constitute a new self. But if I choose 
so to express my indebtedness to other minds, I can say that 
when I come to a decision, it is the vote of all those people in 
conclave within me. I am happily possessed by a lot of other 
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selves (let us not think of the Gadarene swine) and my decision 
is the resultant of their decisions. The process of making up 
my mind is a process of their making it up for me, for they 
make my mind. 

I have put this in a much more fluid way than any sober 
psychologist would subscribe to — because the psychologist must 
keep the self in some sense responsible. But the researches of 
the psychiatrists have shown that more than one abnormal mind 
can actually function in one body, and it is quite clear that nor- 
mal mind is some sort of collective, "active," and social process. 
A friend may almost literally pour out his soul into our waiting 
ears, or we may almost literally read it in his eyes. 

Social psychology and psychological sociology are likely to 
be great forces in the future. What human science is there 
which would not profit from new and more social definitions 
of the individual? Economics, law, ethics — all these need a 
new individualism. Before you hang a man you want to know 
who he is, don't you ? You may be hanging a whole community 
who "made him so," only they don't get the benefit of the "pun- 
ishment." We need new standards of responsibility, freedom, 
and justice; and social psychology (including psychiatry) is al- 
ready in a position to help. I do not say that all crime is 
disease; it probably isn't; I say that we need a new and more 
intelligent distribution of responsibility between the individual, 
his ancestors, and the community he lives in. Today a man is 
a sane and responsible individual at law if he laiows the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. But the neurologist Hollander 
says: "The lunatic often knows that difference as well as we 
do, and that is what drives him to despair.'' It is said that of 
all prisoners in England, one in eight comes of epileptic par- 
ents. A hundred years ago a child of eight could be tried and 
executed like a criminal. Toda}^ in Chicago a doctor sits beside 
the judge at the juvenile court, a living witness to the presence 
there of the prophet who said : "Judge not, lest ye be judged." 
But this city didn't put Dr. Healy there. American cities are 
not yet sufficiently individualized and personalized to see the 
need of him. 
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As for what Ross has called the criminaloid — the big man 
who doesn't get caught in breaking the laws — it is we who in 
our large collective ignorance create him, and the cure must be 
similia similibus. He may be a man who is taking the next 
industrial step — like the late Mr. Harriman. Do you think you 
can outwit a Harriman? You don't want to outwit him. You 
want to make that great organizing intellect your intellect. You 
want it to be a social organ. You want to relieve that over- 
loaded will to a reasonable extent, so as to prevent moral dis- 
integration in it, and then use it for social ends. Now I know 
that you have your own system of technical checks and stops 
ready to do this very thing. Let us not quarrel. Imagine it 
done. One thing involved in doing it would certainly be this — ■ 
catching the young Harrimans and teaching them a sound social 
psychology. A Harriman brain is just as likely to be born in 
the fourth estate as elsewhere, as the researches of Odin and 
Ward show. But before it can be socially effective it must be 
socially educated. It must be taught the truth — namely that 
it is functioning only by the help of other selves. 

Take the case of Marx. It is fashionable among socialists 
to decry the influence of Hegel on Marx, but it was no accident 
that Marx began as a Hegelian. In Hegel's psychology the self 
is an organized unity of other selves, and is itself a moment in 
a larger spiritual unity. Marx never quite lost that organic point 
of view. He criticized the atomism of Helvetius severely, and 
to his dying day he was fond of reading Dante, a man whose 
moral psychology was the most organic of his age. 

Only a few minutes remain in which to speak of dififerent 
types of individualism in the so-called social sciences. We 
have occupied our hour in a preliminary survey, to show the 
exceeding complexity of the whole matter. Before there can 
be a satisfactory sociology there must be more correlation be- 
tween the various sciences. It is not enough to have an Edison 
or a Virchow or a Haeckel or a Spencer correlate to suit him- 
self. Some of you may have read Professor Small's impas- 
sioned plea for team-work in the sciences, as expressed in his 
latest book. Whether the other sciences can hope for common 
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units is still a matter of earnest discussion between such men 
as the philosophical psychologist Stumpf on one side and the 
philosophical chemist Ostwald on the other. But unity among 
the sciences, all the sciences, is an ideal which the braver spirits 
will never abandon. 

As we stand looking ahead at sociology in the light of the 
other sciences, and ask what individualism is to mean here, we 
gaze upon a welter of conflicting opinions and passions. I have 
heard at different times the following persons referred to as 
individualists: Herbert Spencer, Nietzsche, Abraham Lincoln, 
Carlyle, Ibsen, Emerson, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller, 
William Henry Baldwin, Jr., Prince Kropotkin, Wordsworth, 
Donisthorpe (author of Individualism in Politics), Mr. Gompers 
and Miss Jane Addams, Mr. Roosevelt and Judge Lindsey, 
President Taft and President Booker T. Washington, President 
Eliot and Miss Emma Goldman. Oh, yes, Mme. Breshkovsky 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. It seems as if there must be some 
mistake. 

I might speak of capitalistic individualism, for certainly 
Mr. Rockefeller is an individual who controls a good deal of 
capital. But capitalists are pooling their interests, so that cap- 
italism is rapidly becoming a collective interest, or, as you put 
it, a class interest. 

I might count Nietzschean individualism, which just now is 
having a great vogue in Germany. Anything can have a great 
vogue in that wonderful land of contradictions. Neitzsche is 
admired for his thoroughgoing individualism, because he wants 
a race of strong, happy men, supermen, instead of the present 
race of "fools, vermin, slaves, nether-swine, and doddering in- 
efficients." Nietzsche, in his delightful literary way, wants us 
all to sacrifice ourselves for the superman, on the ground that 
all sacrifice is a waste of strength. The way to come at this 
glorious new race is to let the strong survive and the devil take 
the hindmost. Let the intellectual and physical aristocrat grow 
and breed; feed him with the blood of the proletariat — includ- 
ing that of the idle rich. 

The only trouble with this very ancient type of individual- 
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ism is that it is not scientifically thorough enough. Nietzsche, 
as all the world knows, was a megalomaniac who- died of pare- 
sis. I do not hold it against him; the world is always bad 
enough to give a sensitive man paralysis. But the trouble was 
that he never tasted the full joys of paresis, for he was an 
ascetic. He lived in a state of perpetual anger and indignation, 
and when we are angry each of us sees his neighbors as so 
many fools. But your thoroughgoing paretic doesn't merely 
preach the gospel of wine, as Nietzsche did; he gets drunk — 
which Nietzsche didn't. And your true Dion)^ian, filled with 
blood of beasts and grapes, is not an angry man. He is filled 
with a maudlin love of his fellows. He is rich, and gives money 
freely. He is the true Saturnalian, whose heart expands over 
the champagne of Christmas into the genuine mid-winter mad- 
ness. So poor Nietzsche's Utopia is not mad enough to be sane. 
All that we may take from him is the wish that all men had 
more life in them. A little more beefsteak for everybody — 
that is about the practical outcome of Nietzsche's individualism. 
If you don't believe it, turn to the world of economics. The 
economic man is an abstraction, but he is useful, and may prop- 
erly be thrown upon our illuminated screen. The economic 
world overlaps the biological, but it is not practicable to show 
the whole race as cells of one Hobbesian man, or one Spencerian 
man. What you see is a race of pigmies moving here and 
there in obedience to the laws of supply and demand. They 
come down from plateaus where water is failing and unwillingly 
make war for new pastures. Everywhere it is the moving of 
solidarities — families, tribes, armies, mobs. The individual ex- 
plorer is followed west by a nation. Columbus is the intelli- 
gent feeler which commercial Europe hesitatingly extends. 
Columbus is the mind of Europe seeking gold. And all these 
collective movements are for the good of the individual. Un- 
less the tribe can conquer, the individuals cannot eat. We go 
from tyranny to tyranny — family, tribe, city, nation, world- 
federation — in search of new privileges for the individual. 
This is roughly the course of economic history, and it is paral- 
leled in every special science, for each goes from a smaller sys- 
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tem of principles to a larger, while the determination of its 
units becomes more and more necessary. The race as a whole 
is moved, as Nietzsche says, by the desire to live. But the law 
of life is the law of collective adaptation, man to man, tribe 
to tribe, nation to nation, till finally the race is to be pitted solely 
against nature. 

Nietzsche's motto is practically this; A short life and a 
merry one. The individualism of nature is more like that of 
the tortoise. The motto of the tortoise is, A long life and a 
safe one. The tortoise is complete in himself. He dreams 
away the centuries. He is the past-master of compromise, and 
quickly withdraws into his shell at the sound of social dis- 
turbance. But animals that haven't a shell have to hit a balance 
somewhere between the tortoise and the superman. They must 
compromise with Nature — seeking carefully their food among 
nature's poisons, and going aside from her cobras and lions. 
Otherwise their lives are merry but short. Nature is full of 
creatures that haven't sense enough to do this. All death in 
sea-life, air-life, and wood-life is violent as compared with 
human death. And human death has been growing less violent 
for a hundred thousand years. The law of life is co-operation 
and reasonable compromise. Wars between tribes are a reason- 
able compromise over primitive murder; and so on up — every 
large class war is more reasonable than a small class war; eco- 
nomic war is better than gun-war; and universal co-operation 
is more reasonable than economic war. Such, I think, in its 
large outlines, is the history of the economic world. 

The economic world is a Utopia. So is physics. So is chem- 
istry. So is every science. In the happy land of Energia, there 
are only ergs, and their movements are not interrupted by hu- 
man passions or purposes. But it is the business of human 
aspirations so to utilize Utopias as to make a reality. Every step 
of invention brings us nearer to that dream. Gold may some 
time be manufactured ; a cheap substitute for coal will be found ; 
machinery will help to find a way for making selfish ownership 
of machinery impossible. Every science will contribute. Not 
merely will money talk, but ergs and atoms and cells will talk. 
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They will communicate, be socialized, be utilized for the common 
good. In that day human individuality will have as its core a 
quiet, watchful interest for the common good. We shall know 
India and China so well that we can be decent to our next- 
door neighbors. Great self-assertion will mean what it has al- 
ways really meant, the assertion of the rights of many. Lincoln 
is Lincoln because in him millions of individualities became in- 
divisible. He asserted the slaves. He was a slave to them, 
and his communal assertion of them destroyed his body. But 
Lincoln thus gained selfhood and freedom. The utopia toward 
which we dream is a utopia of great individualities of the sort 
that the true heroes of the world have always possessed. One 
might be satisfied for a while with a nation of co-operating 
Lincolns, Edisons, Rockefellers, and Pasteurs. You may add 
your favorite heroes, provided they will really co-operate and 
compromise for the good of the race. Such is the Utopia 
toward which we dream. Maybe our talk about it is all "smoke," 
as Turgenev would say. But man is the animal who wants 
large reasons for his smallest acts. 

As to the means by which this utopia is slowly to be ap- 
proached, opinions differ widely. It is suggested in some quar- 
ters that a class war be precipitated, and that as a preliminary 
all the petty shopkeepers and college professors be put out of 
business. "Root out these parasitic individuals, that attempt to 
come between the exploiters and the exploited whenever there 
is a strike, crying peace when there is no peace, calling for arbi- 
tration where there is nothing to arbitrate, preaching caution 
and scientific patience and doing their best to break down class 
distinctions for their own atomistic interests. What are the 
interests of la petite bourgeoisie and das geistliche Proletariat 
in comparison with the wrongs of the fourth estate? Let's have 
war. And if Rockefeller's 'intellectuals' find an antitoxin for 
infantile paralysis, let's seize it forcibly and deny it to Rocke- 
feller's grandchildren. In heaven's name let us have one great 
solid responsible individual — the state — as soon as possible." 

But if I should call that kind of bloody doctrine socialism 
you would all object. You would say, "We are more scientific 
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than that, more opportunistic. They call us Marxists, but it 
was Marx himself who said : 'Every step of real movement is 
worth a dozen programs.' " Well, then, I will set up as our 
next individualism this practical Marxian socialism in which 
you agree, and will call it socialistic individualism. By this 
I understand the doctrine that we should use every opportunity 
to socialize the instruments of production as rapidly as may 
be done by the ballot, to the end that through the agency of 
the individual state — whether city, nation, or world federation 
— we may increase the selfhood, the full legitimate individu- 
ality of every member of it. I hope that is a fair statement. 
You oppose the state to capitalism in order to secure a true 
individualism to those enslaved members of the community 
who are now mere atoms. You do not wish to destroy such 
natural units as the family, but to establish them. You do not 
expect to level down everybody to the proletariat, but to ele- 
vate and individualize the units of the proletariat. You wish 
to lessen certain individualities and increase others. You want 
less individuality in hats and more in heads; less in jewels and 
more in drinking cups. 

For our next variety we may perhaps count anarchistic in- 
dividualism. Anarchism as expounded by Kropotkin is com- 
mitted to a mechanical view of the universe. It has a horror 
of everything which flavors of "metaphysics," as if its own 
"naturalism" were not a thoroughly dogmatic metaphysics in 
itself. It proposes a thorough overhauling of all the social 
sciences to bring them in line with a mechanical philosophy. 
But in the same breath it insists that mutual aid and group life 
have characterized the struggle for existence from the start. 
It believes that this mutual aid is humanly possible only in small 
groups. Out of sight is out of mind, and men are not compe- 
tent to give vitality to a widely organized international indus- 
trial structure. You may possibly manage municipal socialism 
or a small national socialism, but that is simply extending pri- 
vate ownership and giving solid nations the opportunity to 
quarrel. Man is happiest in the small group, and here he can 
not only come to full individuality through association, but can 
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learn to develop agriculture properly — a thing which socialism 
is ill adapted to. The state as now organized checks individu- 
ality and keeps genius submerged in the proletariat. Socialist 
tyranny would not be so bad as capitalist tyranny, perhaps, but 
still it would be too rigid. Life is a varied, various, undulant, 
changing thing, and cannot be organized as socialism would 
fain organize it. Group your human atoms in small groups, and 
let them develop into individuals. This is the true route to 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. Let the ballot box alone. It 
is only a trap set by capitalists to catch woodcock. 

So runs the creed. An anarchist known to some of you, 
Dr. Reitman, sends word from London that the socialists of 
London are "so conservative and uninteresting that they would 
take a prize at a tea party of the Young Women's Christian 
Association." If that is so in London, where anarchists are 
allowed free speech in Hyde Park, and where a parliamentary 
commission is already fixing minimum wages for women work- 
ers, what must he think of you here in Chicago and Milwaukee ! 
What a horrible sacrifice of principle it must be to send Mr. 
Berger to Congress! 

Well, somewhere between the socialists and the anarchists 
stand most people, and especially those whom Samuel Butler 
calls "the nice people," by which this brilliant satirist does not 
mean high society, but the decent individuals of ordinary de- 
mocracy. But one gets timid about this word democracy, and 
hesitates to speak of a definite democratic individualism. Som- 
bart the socialist has declared that "democracy" must perish 
before socialism can flourish. I doubt if you take the word in 
that sense. Perhaps I may be permitted the phrase "interme- 
diate individualism" to stand as our last type. The great mass 
of the American people believe in private ownership but are 
dismayed by the growth of monopoly. The ordinary growth 
of the country has driven them more and more away from our 
primitive American individualism to a collective spirit. You 
know the general course of the events, and President Eliot has 
set it forth with great clearness in his recent lectures now pub- 
lished under the title The Conflict between Individualism and 
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Collectivism in a Democracy. He shows that collectivism has 
steadily been winning out in industries, trades, education, and 
government. No American educator has done as much as 
President Eliot to further this collectivistic spirit in education, 
to the end that each individual boy and girl may be saved from 
being treated by machine methods. I have heard President 
Eliot severely criticized by young socialists. Let Bernard Shaw 
come between him and his critics with these words : "All decent 
men are nine-tenths socialists, whether they know it or not." 
Only permit me to add that all decent socialists are wholly in- 
dividualists in the newer psychological sense of the word. 

Now this intermediate individualism which is growing 
everywhere is beginning tO' recognize that we need new legal 
standards, new medical standards, new regulation of public 
corporations — including newspaper corporations — new regula- 
tion of public officers. So strong is this desire among the 
more intelligent classes that the elections are becoming a study 
of men. There is the feeling that only men with a sound group- 
consciousness should be put into office, and that such men are 
the only hope of the republic. In his Standards of Public Mor- 
ality, President Hadley says that between 1873 and 1885 Charles 
Francis Adams, as a member of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission, "permanently removed more abuses in railroad 
management than all the various state statutes put together." 
And some of you have read Mr. Brooks's life of William Henry 
Baldwin, Jr., a pupil of C. F. Adams, who went into railroad- 
ing for the single purpose of being of social service. Such men 
as Adams and Baldwin assume responsibility, and have such 
individual strength of character that with a little backing they 
can accomplish wonders. These men can make personal re- 
sponsibility corporate; they can give souls to corporations. 
Governor Harmon is fond of saying, "Guilt is always personal." 
That is quite true, if the opposite of personal is impersonal. 
But guilt is not only personal, it is usually plural. And this 
collectivistic individualism has the double task of putting cor- 
porations into individual hands and then holding all hands re- 
sponsible. 
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Intermediate individualism is sixfficiently "socialistic" to be 
no longer afraid of municipal ownership of public utilities, and 
as the municipal achievements in Germany become more gen- 
erally known we shall doubtless see similar ones in this country. 
It is sufficiently "anarchistic" to feel that we must avoid being 
hypnotized by large vague public sentiment. We must cultivate 
our own garden. We must freely choose what smaller groups 
to join. We must be, as Professor Royce would say, intelli- 
gently "provincial." The best type of intermediate individu- 
alism believes in trying hard to get responsible men into office, 
and then increasing the powers of every government, from 
township to congress. I fear that all this seems terribly vague, 
but the point is that events are resistlessly drawing us all closer 
together in our practical efforts at amelioration. We may kick 
and struggle, but we have got to get together. If men won't 
let their "selves" overlap, Nature will crack their craniums to- 
gether. 

As to the general theory of business enterprise, which still 
characterizes intermediate individualism, I have no right to a 
personal opinion. But if it is any satisfaction to you to hear 
an ironical word on the subject, I will quote a sentence or two 
from Professor Veblen. "The full dominion of business en- 
terprise is necessarily a transitory dominion. It stands to lose 
in the end whether the one or the other of the two divergent 
cultural tendencies wins, because it is incompatible with the 
ascendency of either." By the two cultural tendencies he means 
"the tendencies of the machine industry" versus "the regime 
of status, fealty, prerogative, and arbitrary command." As to 
which one of these cultural tendencies includes socialism, I 
leave you to decide. 

Well, we now have our nineteen quaint individualisms, 
to wit : artistic ; religious ; monistic, pluralistic, solipsistic, special- 
istic; symbiotic. Darwinian, cellular; absolute and relative; en- 
ergic and atomic; atomistic, immediate, and social; socialistic, 
anarchistic, and intermediate. This gives one to art, one to 
religion, four to philosophy, two to mathematics and logic, two 
to physics and chemistry, three to biology, three to psychology. 
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three to the social sciences. I have no doubt that you will want 
more. But recall that each of these nineteen pedantic terms 
is to be multiplied by three, to represent in each case the theory, 
the practice, and the state — if you can tell the difference — and 
you have fifty-seven, a number which plunges us, as it were, 
into one general "Heinz pickle." 

In the course of the past few weeks several messages came 
to me about this lecture. One was: "They will come with 
their comments written out and carried in their pockets." An- 
other was: "You had better talk about the poet Keats instead." 
Another : "If you invite general discussion, you will be lynched." 
The last was : "We are all sick of the word individualism : bet- 
ter drop it in the Chicago River on the way down." 

This last message made me think of a cat story. In Boston, 
where the streets are very crooked, a woman sent her husband 
to drown a cat in the river. He couldn't find the river, and 
didn't drop the cat in. On his return his wife said: "Why, 
there's the cat again." "Yes," said the man, "and if I hadn't 
followed her back through the labyrinth I should never have 
got home." Such is my story. I was unable to drown the cat. 
I had to follow her back, and I hand her over to you with all 
her nineteen lives. 



